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Christmas 

Rough  wind,  that  bears  the  stinging  breath  of  cold 
And  whips  the  icy  waters  of  the  seas, 

That  sweeps  the  barren  earth  with  biting  blast 
And  gilds  with  frost  the  leaf-bereaved  trees; 


Wild  wind,  that  flees  across  the  ice-strewn  wastes 
Which  once  held  mellow  autumn’s  fruitful  show, 
That  storms  the  heavens  with  your  strident  cry, 

And  wreathes  fair  nature’s  grave  with  piled  snow; 


O,  wind,  ’twas  cruel  to  fill  that  rock-walled  cave, 
With  cold  from  out  the  pagan  west, 

To  freeze  the  tears  that  welled  into  her  eyes 
And  chill  the  Babe  that  nestled  to  her  breast. 


Frederic  L.  Kiley 


Puer  Natus 

Mother  of  the  Word  Divine, 

Fold  thy  God-Son  to  thy  breast; 

Watch  His  blinking  bright  eyes  shine 
Close  to  thy  dear  bosom  pressed: 

Angels  envy  thy  delight, 

Christ  is  born  of  thee  tonight. 

j 

Mother,  does  thy  happy  smile 
Come  from  Jesus’  kindling  eyes? 

Has  their  gleaming  baby  guile 
Taught  thee  where  life’s  secret  lies? 

Hover  near  His  cradled  light, 

Christ  is  born  of  thee  tonight. 


Mother,  sing  thy  Babe  to  sleep  — 
Night’s  great  sable  car  sweeps  fast 
Through  the  empyrean  deep: 

Stars  blink  forth  as  it  goes  past, — 
Earth  is  prostrate  at  the  sight, — 
Christ  is  born  of  thee  tonight. 


Francis  S.  Shea. 


Legend 

Miles  had  they  traveled  before  they  came 
To  the  little  town,  where  the  golden  flame 
Of  the  star  had  settled  o’er  the  place, 

King  David’s  stable — stable  of  Grace. 

Within  it  was  warm,  for  the  kindly  beasts 
Offered  their  stalls  to  the  King  of  Feasts, 

And  with  soft  lowings  and  gentle  breath, 

Kept  out  the  cold  hand  of  wintry  death. 

Within  they  came,  three  wise  men  old, 

Bearing  rich  gifts  of  incense,  gold, 

Myrrh  and  silver,  balsam,  dyes, 

Perfumes  that  blew  ’neath  Eastern  skies; 

And  bowing  before  the  Virgin  fair, 

Uncovered  the  gifts,  and  laid  them  bare, 

Showed  Him  the  gifts,  and  the  little  Child 
Slowly  looked  down,  and  kindly  smiled. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  from  without 
Came  the  wintry  blast,  a  blustering  shout, 

And  a  shepherd  boy  shyly  entered  the  place, 

While  wonder  and  happiness  shone  on  his  face, 

Shone  on  his  face  like  the  star  above, 

Shone  with  a  light  that  gleamed  of  love. 

And  held  in  his  hand  was  a  little  sprig 
Of  bright  green  olive,  a  tiny  twig. 

Softly  he  crept  to  where  the  Child 
Lay  in  Her  arms  and  sweetly  smiled, 

Till  seeing  the  twig  brought  by  the  boy, 

Ceased  smiling  and  then  in  place  of  joy, 

There  came  o’er  His  face  a  look  of  pain, 

And  forward  His  baby  hands  did  strain, 

And  took  the  twig  from  the  shepherd  lad, 

Then  looked  and  smiled  His  smile  so  sad. 

As  the  Virgin  nestled  Him  closer  still, 

She  saw  far  off  a  bleak,  dark,  hill, 

Saw  in  place  of  the  olive  sprig, 

A  huge  great  Cross  that  grew  so  big, 

That  the  little  body  she  held,  so  dear, 

Was  bent  ’neath  its  weight  and  over  her  fear 
Came  with  a  rush,  for  He  was  her  heart, 

But  the  shepherd’s  gift  kept  them  far  apart. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


A  Gift 

“Love  is  a  gift?”  She  laughed  and  said, 

“Dear  boy’  tis  folly,  my  heart  is  dead, 

And  do  not  waste  gifts  that  give  but  pain 
To  a  heart  that  never  can  love  again, 

For  ’tis  only  your  youth  and  your  laughing  eyes, 
That  have  made  me  think  of  other  skies. 

There  once  was  a  time  when  skies  were  blue, 
When  I  did  believe  as  you  now  do, 

But  wait  till  the  heavy  hand  of  Time, 

Begins  to  - 

Oh,  why  do  the  bells  all  chime 
So  clearly  this  morn  of  all  the  year? 

’Tis  Noel  you  say?  And  it  brings  good  cheer? 

I  wonder - 

Oh,  boy,  the  gift  you  have  made, 

I’ll  take,  but  my  heart  is  still  afraid.” 


John  C.  Kelly. 


The  Blind  Shepherd  Boy 

A  CHRISTMAS  LLGLND 


by 

John  J.  Spencer 


IT  was  the  first  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  chosen  band  of  shepherds, 
who  were  to  be  the  first  to  worship  the  new  King,  were  as  yet 
unaware  of  anything  of  the  honor  set  aside  for  them,  as  they 
tended  their  flocks  in  the  long,  low  hills  that  slope  gently  down  to 
Bethlehem,  the  City  of  the  Coming. 

But  the  sheep  were  restless,  and  seemed  to  sense  something  beyond 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  for  even  the  soft,  sweet  notes  from  the 
pipes  of  Joseph,  the  blind  shepherd  boy,  failed  to  have  their  customary 
quieting  effect.  The  shepherds  were  troubled  at  this,  and  old  Jacob, 
their  leader,  said,  “The  minds  of  men  are  slow  as  Jordan’s  waters, 
and  animals  and  children  are  quicker  to  sense  strange  events.”  The 
herders  nodded  at  his  words  and,  wrapping  their  robes  more  closely 
about  them,  lowered  their  heads  in  the  cold,  hard  wind  and  moved 
off  into  the  night. 

Joseph,  too,  sensed  the  approach  of  a  great  event,  for  his  tunes, 
usually  so  rollicking  and  merry,  were  majestic  and  exultant,  with  now 
and  then  a  tinge  of  sadness,  as  they  were  borne  away  on  the  wind  to 
die  among  the  whispering  cedars  on  the  slopes.  And  the  shepherds 
spoke  to  one  another,  and  said,  “Truly  is  our  Joseph  blessed  by 
Jehovah  in  the  music  of  his  pipes,  and  truly  are  we  blessed  that  we 
found  him  abandoned  by  Bethlehem’s  walls,  a  little  near-to-death 
babe.”  And  they  recalled  how  they  had  found  him,  tiny  and  sight¬ 
less,  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls,  as  they  left  the  city  late  one  night 
many  years  before. 

Slowly  the  night  hours  wore  on,  and  the  stars  came  forth  in  the 
heavens  and  shone  as  never  before.  The  shepherds  remarked  this, 
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saying,  “Behold  how  the  the  heavens  gleam  with  myriad  lights  and  the 
stars  shine  like  great  lamps.” 

And  Joseph,  hearing  them,  felt  anew  that  a  great  event  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  As  he  played  on,  his  music  became  more  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  glad,  pouring  forth  over  the  hills ;  and  the  shepherds 
wondered. 

The  middle  hour  came,  Joseph  suddenly  stopped  playing,  and,  as 
the  last  note  died  away,  a  radiance  overspread  the  earth,  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  stars  were  outshone  by  the*  great  light  that  came. 
The  shepherds  threw  themselves  upon  their  faces  and  covered  their 
eyes.  A  great  voice  bade  them  look  up,  and,  affrighted,  they  raised 
up  their  eyes.  There  they  saw,  wrapped  in  light  so  brilliant  that  they 
could  scarcely  look  upon  him,  an  angel,  robed  in  shining  white.  And 
he  spoke  to  them,  and  said,  “Fear  not,  for  I  bring  tidings  of  good 
joy  to  you,  for  a  Saviour  is  born  this  day  unto  you  and  you  will  find 
Him  in  a  manger,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  “Then  the  heavens 
became  brighter  still  and  they  saw  the  whole  angelic  host  and  heard 
them  raise  up  their  voices  and  sing,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  Over  and  again  rang  the  chant 
and  the  rocks  and  glens  reechoed  its  beauty,  until  the  great  light 
began  to  fade,  the  seraphic  voices  became  fainter  and  were  gone,  and 
the  shepherds  were  left  alone  on  the  hillside  wondering  at  what  they 
had  heard  and  seen. 

Then  they  spoke  among  themselves,  and  said,  “Let  us  go  forth 
and  find  the  King,  that  we  may  adore  Him.” 

Then  old  Jacob  arose  and  spoke,  “Going  before  a  King,  it  is  fitting 
that  a  gift  should  be  made,  that  the  King  may  look  upon  one  with 
favor.” 

The  shepherds  voiced  their  assent,  and  taking  the  youngest  and 
choicest  of  the  flock,  they  set  out  upon  their  search.  And  as  they  went 
away  into  the  night  a  light  shone  before  them  and  led  them  on. 

j(c  s|e  j)c  j|e 

Joseph,  forgotten  in  their  excitement,  made  his  slow  way  after 
them,  but  soon  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  and  voices  was  lost  to  him, 
and  knowing  not  whither  to  turn,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  hillside, 
weeping  bitterly. 
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As  he  lay  there,  he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  head,  and  a 
beautiful  voice  said,  “Why  do  you  weep?” 

Joseph  answered,  “The  King  is  come,  and  I  cannot  find  Him  to 
adore  Him.” 

“Come,”  said  the  voice,  “and  we  will  go  to  the  King.” 

The  hand  raised  him  up,  and  led  him  through  the  chill  night 
blasts  over  the  hillsides,  across  the  meadows  and  down  the  dusty  road 
to  the  outskirts  of  Bethlehem.  Then  it  led  him  from  the  road,  and  to 
a  little  stable,  cleft  out  of  the  rock,  wherein  were  heard  the  voices  of 
the  shepherds,  glorifying  God,  and  thanking  Him  that  He  had  shown 
them  the  King.  The  hand  led  him  in,  the  shepherds  making  way,  and 
brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  manger,  and  he  knelt,  knowing  that 
the  King  was  there. 

There  was  a  great  light  there,  and  in  the  rude  manger  lay  a  most 
beautiful  babe,  and  on  His  either  side  knelt  enraptured  beings,  His 
parents,  Mary  and  Joseph.  And  they  raised  their  eyes  from  the  Babe, 
and  looked  upon  Joseph,  and  saw  that  he  was  blind.  And  they  sor¬ 
rowed  in  their  hearts  for  this  little  boy,  that  he  could  not  see  the 
Saviour. 

But  the  Child,  too,  looked  upon  him,  and  streched  out  His  tiny 
hand  and  touched  his  eyes,  and  Joseph  saw,  and  gazed  upon  the 
Babe,  and  adored.  The  Child  smiled  upon  him,  so  that  a  great  joy 
rose  up  in  Joseph’s  heart,  and  slept. 

***** 

Then  the  shepherds  went  away,  and  Joseph  with  them,  praising 
God  and  the  Child,  and  singing,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 


Claus  and  Defect 

by 

William  J.  Koen 

THE  Author  was  drowned  in  deep  despair.  For  weeks  had  he 
wandered  around  the  streets,  seeing  nothing,  speaking  to  no 
one  .  .  .  thinking  .  .  .  wondering.  He  would  lie  awake  at  night, 
searching  the  inmost  reaches  of  his  hitherto  imaginative  mind.  To  no 
avail,  this  searching?  So  it  seemed.  But  wait,  what  was  that  little 
thought  that  would  creep  in  from  behind  some  huge  void  in  the 
Author’s  brain,  and  insinuate  itself  into  his  feverish  fancy?  And  the 
Author  would  always  send  it  back  to  its  corner,  saying,  “There  is  no 
room  for  you ;  anything  else— anything.”  And  he  groaned. 

What  price  groaning!  To  what  avail  tears  and  sighs?  The 
Author  was  daily  more  and  more  despondent.  Never  before  had  his 
imagination  failed  him;  never  before  had  his  mind  refused  to  yield 
up  plots,  characters,  and  new  ideas,  which  he  might  piece  together 
and  write  into  a  story. 

“Why,  it  was  only  last  year,”  he  thought,  “when  I  wrote  three 
Christmas  stories  during  the  last  of  November,  and  at  that  time  I  had 
already  sold  a  dozen  which  I  had  written  the  previous  summer.  But 
those  were  the  old  type,  written  when  I  was  an  amateur,  so  to  speak. 
Then  I  kept  writing  the  same  old  stuff  they  all  write.  An  indiscrim¬ 
inate  public  will  read  whatever  is  in  the  magazines.  If  they  cannot 
get  something  good,  they  are  forced  to  be  content  with  what  is 
mediocre.  I’m  through  with  the  hoi  polloi.  I  simply  refuse  to  write 
the  same  old  stories.  Last  year  I  had,  if  I  remember  correctly,  five 
Santa  Claus  stories— that  was  when  I  foolishly  believed  in  Santa 
Claus;  two  about  the  little  rich  boy  who  never  had  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas  until  the  fifth  paragraph  from  the  last;  and  a  couple  of 
others,  in  the  same  category— Christmas  trees,  holly,  bright  shop 
windows,  snow,  and  all  the  old  hokum.  Thank  goodness,  I  have  learned 
a  new  type  of  story,  and  now  only  the  ultra  modern  will  do.  How- 
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ever,  if  I  don’t  find  a  satisfactory  plot,  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  the  old  style  for  a  Christmas  space  filler.” 

The  next  day,  a  note  came  from  the  editor  of  the  Register,  telling 
the  Author  to  send  his  Christmas  contribution  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  the  Christmas  number  of  the  magazine  must  go  to  press  some¬ 
time  before  February! 

The  immediate  answer  was  (we  do  not  excuse  it)  a  lie,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Author  was  hard  at  work  on  a  contribution  which  would, 
when  finished,  take  up  sixteen  typewritten  pages.  One  of  the  Author’s 
mottoes  was  borrowed  from  such  sources  as  Police  Headquarters  and 
Public  Hospitals:  “When  nothing  has  been  done,  report  progress.” 

In  truth,  the  Author  rejected  one  plot  after  another— too  childish, 
common,  not  modern  enough,  or  too  Christmassy  (it  really  mentioned 
holly  twice!) — until  he  wTas  at  his  wit’s  end. 

The  editor  gave  him  a  week  in  which  to  submit  his  story,  or  else 
be  dropped  from  the  staff.  The  night  the  editor’s  epistle  was  received, 
the  Author  had  almost  given  up  hope,  and  decided  that  on  the  morrow 
he  would  surely  start  a  story,  even  if  it  had  to  be  about  Santa  Claus 
and  Christmas  tree. 

The  Author,  being  ultra-modern,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
would  have  refused  to  employ  plots  at  all,  except  that  the  Register 
demanded  them.  So,  of  course,  he  refused  to  write  about  Santa  Claus. 
Not  because  he  was  compelled  to  use  plots,  but  because  he  was  ultra¬ 
modern.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  as  we  have  also  stated,  that  the  old 
fellow  did  not  exist. 

In  fact,  he  was  so  disrespectful  towards  the  jolly  saint  that  he 
frequently  referred  to  him  (satirically)  as  “The  adverbial— pardon 
me,  I  meant  Santa— clause.”  Or,  “I  wonder  whom  Santa  Claws”;  or 
again,  he  referred  in  an  article  which  he  had  had  published  to  “St. 
Nick— the  Old  Nick  canonized.”  And  so,  ad  nauseam. 

Now  when  the  Author  slept,  he  usually  did  so  in  a  large  four- 
poster  bed  with  a  tester,  and  drawn  side-curtains.  After  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  write  a  Santa  Claus  story,  he  removed  the  typewriter  ribbon 
preparatory  to  inserting  a  new  one— he  had  gone  the  maximum  number 
of  miles  on  that  tape.  He  threw  out  his  worn  carbon  sheets,  and  saw  to 
it  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  paper  was  at  hand.  He  then  covered  his 
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typewriter  with  a  cover  to  protect  it  from  the  dust.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  morning  finished,  he  got  into  bed  and  drew  the  side-cur¬ 
tains.  Almost  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow,  he  slept. 

His  sleep  was  untroubled  by  dreams,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  closed  his  eyes  for  only  a  moment  when  he  was  aroused  sud¬ 
denly  by  a  touch  as  of  a  soft  brush  being  drawn  across  his  face.  He 
sat  up  and  looked  about  him. 

His  side-curtains  were  still  drawn,  admitting  no  light.  They 
seemed  perfectly  still.  “Pshaw!”  he  exclaimed  aloud,  “I  must  have 
been  dreaming.”  And  he  sought  once  more  to  embrace  the  elusive 
Morpheus.  Finally,  as  he  was  just  starting  to  doze  off,  he  had  the 
same  sensation;  this  time  he  parted  the  curtains  and  peered  into  the 
room.  At  first  he  saw  nothing,  but  the  moon  cast  a  little  more  light 
through  the  clouds,  and  gave  to  the  room  a  dim  duskiness.  Casting  its 
beams  into  the  room  through  two  windows,  the  moon  made  two 
hazy  patches  on  the  floor.  By  the  light,  the  Author  could  see  nothing 
which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  his  disturbance.  He  walked  over 
to  look  out  the  window.  The  moon,  as  if  to  frustrate  his  desires,  hid 
behind  a  huge  bank  of  snowy  clouds  at  his  approach. 

The  Author  went  back  to  bed.  A  third  time  he  was  awakened. 
This  time  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  addressed  the  void  around  him.  “Who’s 
there?”  he  inquired. 

“Can’t  you  see  me?”  came  a  voice  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Another  American,  at  least,”  thought  the  Author,  “answering  one 
question  with  another.”  To  his  surprise,  the  voice  answered  his  un¬ 
uttered  thought. 

“Wrong  again,”  said  the  voice,  “we  spirits  have  no  nationality; 
when  in  America,  I  speak  American,— or  English,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

“Wrong  again?  I  didn’t  say  anything  before  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  did.  You  said,  ‘Pshaw,  I  must  have  been  dreaming.’ 
And  you  weren’t.” 

“Are  you  a  ghost?”  asked  the  Author. 

“Yes,  the  ghost  of  a  world-wide  celebrity.” 

“You  must  be  invisible,  then,  if  what  I  have  heard  of  ghosts  is 
true.  But,  then,  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts.” 

“I  am  not  invisible,  and  whether  you  believe  in  ghosts  or  not,  I 
am  one.” 
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“But  I  didn’t  see  anyone  round  when  I  just  got  up,”  objected  the 
Author 

“Well,  I’m  not  as  round  as  I’m  usually  painted,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  pun,”  said  the  spirit,  “and  besides,  I  was  over  in  the  corner  out  of 
sight.” 

“Were  you  hiding  there?  If  so,  why?” 

“Yes,  and  because.” 

“Because  what?” 

“Because  I  seem  to  have  a  propensity  for  joking.” 

“I  wonder  who  he  is,”  thought  the  Author. 

“I  am  one  whose  existence  you  doubt,”  came  the  answer  to  his 
thought. 

“Who  said  I  don’t  believe  your  existence,  except  inasmuch  as  you 
are  a  ghost?  Who  are  you?” 

“Open  the  curtain  and  take  a  look.  Then  your  questions  will 
answer  themselves.” 

The  author  opened  the  curtain  and  peered  out.  There,  standing 
between  him  and  the  window,  was  a  rather  stout  person,  with  white 
whiskers,  a  soiled  red  suit  adorned  with  fur  which  was  worn  in  spots. 
On  his  head  was  a  red  cap  with  a  tassel.  But  the  most  amazing  thing, 
in  the  Author’s  opinion,  was  the  fact  that,  although  his  visitor  should 
be  blocking  his  view  of  the  window,  he  could  see  the  window  right 
through  him. 

The  Author  looked  at  this  apparition  for  fully  a  minute,  dazed. 
Was  it  really  the  jolly  looking  fellow  of  the  picture  post  cards  who 
was  thus  confronting  him?  Did  he  really  exist?  Or  was  it  but  a 
phantom  creation  of  his  own  imagination? 

The  transparent  trespasser  interrupted  his  thoughts.  “I  see  you 
do  not  recognize  me.  Well,  I  am  a  real,  dead,  fog  and  mist  spirit.  I 
am,  I  may  say  with  as  much  modesty  as  possible,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  most  popular  spirit  there  is  at  this  time  of  year.” 

“Not - ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  you  look  so  thin— comparatively,  I  mean,  and  tired  looking. 
And  those  clothes—” 

“Thin  and  tired,  from  late  hours  this  past  week.  Transparent, 
from  having  died  so  long  ago,  and  consequently  being  only  a  shade 
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You  should  see  some  of  the  newer  shades.  .  .  As  to  my  clothes,  these,” 
indicating  his  costume,  “are  my  working  togs.” 

“But - ” 

“I  came  here  with  a  twofold  purpose  in  mind.  To  convince  you 
of  my  existence,  and  to  deliver  a  story.” 

“A  story?” 

“Yes.  For  you  to  have  published  under  your  name.  That  is  what 
kept  me  working  late  nights  recently.  You  see,  I  have  been  so  very 
busy  this  time  of  year,  that  I  haven’t  had  much  time  to  write.  I  have 
been  working  on  this  story  ever  since  I  gave  Dickens  the  idea  for 
his  ‘Christmas  Carol.’  ” 

“What!  You  gave  Dickens - ?” 

“Why  certainly !  All  the  really  great  Christmas  stories  that  have 
been  written  since  the  time  of  Noah - ” 

“But  Noah  was  long  before - ” 

“Don’t  interrupt  your  elders,  it  isn’t  polite.  Now,  where  was  I? 
.  .  .  Yes,  all  the  Christmas  stories  ever  written  were  inspired  by  me; 
the  greatest,  directly,  and  the  others  were  copied  from  those.  And 
poems - ” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  an  author,  much  less  a  poet !  ”  exclaimed 
the  Author. 

“It  isn’t  generally  known,  but  I  was  the  poet  who  invented  the 
pterodactyl  meter,”  said  the  bewhiskered  myth. 

“Why,  Santa  Claus,  I  never  believed  it  of  you.” 

Santa  sighed.  “Well,  I  suppose  I  don’t  look  it,  but  I  have  written 
some  real  poetry  in  my  time.”  Then  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  “But 
to  go  on  with  my  story.  I  have  always  wanted  to  see  my  master¬ 
piece  in  print.  Since  I  didn’t  start  to  write  it  until  I  had  died,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  publisher  who  would  undertake  to  print  a  story  by  a 
spirit.  And  then,  too,  my  other  work  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time, 
I  haven’t  much  time  left  in  which  to  write.  You  see,  I  get  the  first 
part  written,  and  when  I  am  on  the  last  part,  the  fashions  on  earth  are 
changed.  So  I  have  to  rewrite  the  first  part.  I  knew  you  were  in 
need  of  a  story,  and  I  hastened  to  polish  this  up,  and  bring  it  all  up 
to  date,  in  time  for  you  to  send  it  to  the  publisher.  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  my  existence,  I  needed  some  material  proof.  This  is 
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furnished  by  the  story  which  shall  remain  your  property  when  I  have 
disappeared.” 

“But,”  said  the  Author,  as  Santa  proffered  a  sheaf  of  gelatinous- 
looking  hand  written  sheets  to  him,  “that  would  be  plagiarism.” 

“Well,  if  you  try  to  publish  it  under  my  name,  the  public  would 
aver  that  you  wrote  it  yourself  anyway,  or  that  you  were  crazy  alto¬ 
gether.  Under  your  own  name - .  Why  that’s  no  worse  than 

Dickens  did,  using  my  idea  for  a  story.” 

“But  you  see,”  argued  the  Author,  “he  clothed  the  plot  in  his  own 
words.  Every  author  has  his  own  style,  besides,  and  the  story  would 
be  instantly  recognized  as  the  work  of  another.” 

“No,  indeed.  You  see,  another  reason  I  am  giving  you  this  story 
is  that  you  write  in  almost  exactly  my  style,  so  the  difference  will  not 
be  noticed.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  it’s  all  right  to  do  it  to  help  out  the  editor;  but 
remember,  I  do  not  give  my  approval.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  to  benefit  my¬ 
self,  but  I  am  expected  to  fill  the  space.” 

“I’m  glad  you’re  taking  a  sensible  view  of  it  at  last.  ...  By  the 
way,  you  write  under  a  pseudonym,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  but  what  difference  does  that  make?” 

“Well,  you  see,  you  are  not  offering  stories  under  your  own  name, 
so  the  public  knows  only  the  nom  de  plume  ” 

“True,  my  stories  are  all  published  under  the  name  of  George  G. 
George.” 

“There!  You  see,  to  the  public,  George  G.  George  may  be  a  man 
or  a  woman.” 

“Yes.” 

“Or  it  may  be  more  than  one  author.  Thus,  after  the  Christmas 
issue,  George  G.  George  shall  be  two  people — you  and  I.” 

“In  that  case,  I  give  my  hearty  approval.  But  does  the  story  come 
up  to  my  standard?” 

“Does  it?  And  how!  Why,  it  far  surpasses  anything  you  ever 
wrote.  I  have  been  working  on  it  three  times  as  long  as  you’ve  been 
on  earth,  and  then  some.  That  story  alone  will  make  George  G.  George 
go  down  in  history  as  a  great  author.” 

“Then  I’ll  mail  it  at  once.” 

“No ;  you  must  type  it  first.  It  is  written  by  hand.” 
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The  Author  examined  the  manuscript.  The  room  was  very  dimly 
lighted  by  the  moon,  but  the  letters  seemed  to  glow  so  that  he  could 
read  it  distinctly. 

‘Til  type  it  at  once,”  he  announced.  “Won’t  you  be  seated  while  I 
copy  it  ?” 

“Thanks.  Would  you  mind  returning  the  original  when  you  have 
finished  with  it?” 

“Of  course  not.  Would  you  rather  have  a  carbon  copy?” 

The  vague  visitor  smiled.  “I  believe  you  threw  away  the  old 
carbon  paper  tonight,  or  rather  last  night.  Have  you  any  more?” 

The  Author  looked  in  his  desk.  “I  guess  I  haven’t  any  left  at 
that.  I  sha’n’t  need  a  carbon  copy  for  myself,  as  I  shall  keep  a  copy 
of  the  Christmas  Number  for  my  files.” 

The  Author  did  not  turn  on  the  electric  light,  because  Santa  said 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  if  strong  light  were  to  shine  upon  him. 
“I’m  only  a  spirit  you  know.  And  the  manuscript  would  likewise  be¬ 
come  invisible.” 

The  Author  began  to  click  away  at  the  story.  He  became  so  in¬ 
terested  that  the  faster  he  read,  the  faster  he  typed,  and  soon  he  was 
at  the  end  of  the  story.  “That,”  he  said,  his  eye  gleaming  with  pride 
for  a  fellow-author,  “is  the  best  story  I  have  ever  read,— and  that’s 
going  some.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  it’s  as  modern  as  my  latest,  and 
more  than  twice  as  interesting.” 

Santa  seemed  to  beam  all  over.  “Thank  you.  I  thought  you’d 
like  it.  And  now  I  must  be  going.  It’s  almost  daylight.” 

The  Author  returned  the  gelatinous  manuscript  with  fervent 
thanks.  “Won’t  you  come  to  see  me  once  in  a  while,  now  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  exist?” 

“Thanks,  I  will.  And  I  shall  wake  you  the  same  way  as  I  did 
this  time— by  letting  my  hirsute  facial  adornment  oscillate  gently 
above  your  somnolent  countenance,  as  they  sometimes  say  in  books.” 
With  this,  he  was  gone ;  melted  into  the  atmosphere,  it  seemed.  The 
Author  went  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  out.  It  was  the  gray 
dawn  of  a  cold  winter’s  morning.  Outside,  the  snow  was  falling,  and 
the  earth  was  already  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  glistening  whiteness^ 

The  Author  counted  the  typewritten  papers  in  his  hand.  There 
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were  sixteen— just  the  number  he  had  promised !  He  folded  the  story, 
and  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  which  he  addressed  and  left  on  his  desk. 

He  was  soon  back  in  bed,  with  no  story  to  trouble  him  for  a  while. 
He  dozed  off.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
incidents  of  the  previous  night  and  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  and 
with  great  difficulty  recalled  them.  The  plot  of  the  story  he  could 
not  remember.  In  fact,  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  story  save  that 
it  was  the  most  excellent  Christmas  story  he  had  ever  read. 

“I  wonder  if  it  was  all  a  dream,”  he  mused.  “If  so,  there  will  be 
no  envelope  on  my  desk.”  But  there  was.  He  mailed  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  “It  will  be  great  to  read  something  I’ve  submitted,  and  not 
remember  what  it  is  until  I  see  it  in  print.  I  suppose  I  shall  easily 
recall  it  as  soon  as  I  see  it  though.” 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  from  the  editor.  It  ran - 

“  .  .  .  and  I  have  decided  that  it  is  about  time  to  get  to  work. 
You  have  three  days  in  which  to  write  a  Christmas  story,  or  to  be 
dropped  from  our  staff.  I  refuse  to  stand  any  of  your  nonsense  in 
such  a  crucial  time. 

“However,  your  extremely  silly  practical  joke  will  be  forgiven,  if 
you  have  a  good  story  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Please  do  not  keep 
me  in  suspense  any  longer.  .  .  .” 

The  Author  read  it  through,  and  hastily  dispatched  a  telegram  to 
inquire  what  was  wrong  with  the  story  he  sent,  or  whether  it  had  been 
received ;  and  what  was  the  practical  joke  referred  to. 

“Did  he  discover  that  I  didn’t  write  the  story,”  he  questioned  him¬ 
self,  “and  if  so,  how?” 

The  reply  arrived  before  noon. 

“We  received  the  sixteen  pages,  but  they  were  all  blank.” 

The  Author  stared  at  the  yellow  slip.  Sixteen  blank  pages !  He 
rushed  over  to  his  typewriter  and  removed  the  cover  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  it  from  dust.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
evening  of  Santa’s  arrival,  he  discovered  there  was  no  ribbon  to  im¬ 
print  the  letters  on  the  paper. 

He  sat  dejectedly  on  the  side  of  his  bed.  “I  guess  there  isn’t 
anything  to  do  now  but  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  affair,  and  take  the 
consequences.” 
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That  afternoon  was  spent  in  carefully  typing  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
explaining  his  part  in  the  so-called  practical  joke,  and,  where  it  was 
possible,  laying  most  of  the  blame  on  poor  Old  Nick— pardon  me,  St. 
Nicholas. 

“As  an  explanation,”  the  editor  replied,  “your  letter  was  a  total 
failure.  As  a  piece  of  fiction,  it  is  the  best  Christmas  story  you  have 
ever  written,  and  as  such,  has  the  place  of  honor  in  this  issue.  It  was 
not  quite  sixteen  pages,  but  we  can  fill  the  rest  of  the  magazine  with 
poetry  about  Christmas  and  mistletoe.  The  public  always  falls  for 
that.” 


Last  Night 

Last  night 

I  heard  the  moon-man’s  rhapsody 
As  he  kissed  his  sweetheart-of-the-sea. 
— But  the  lovers  didn’t  see  me 
As  I  crept  behind  a  tree. 


I  saw  the  moon-man  smiling 
And  the  naive  nymph  beguiling 
As  ldss  on  kiss  compiling, 

They  raptured,  in  passing  vagary. 
— But  the  lovers  didn’t  see  me 
As  I  kept  behind  a  tree. 


But  time  would  not  wait, 

No  matter  what  prate. 

So  the  moon  moaned  good-bye 
And  fled  to  the  sky. 

Already,  he  knew,  he  was  late. 


I  heard  the  moon-man’s  sighing 
And  the  nereid’s  wistful  crying 
As  Master  Time  came  flying, 

To  wake  them  from  their  reverie. 
— But  the  lovers  didn’t  see  me 
As  I  wept  behind  a  tree. 


Last  night 

I  saw  the  cosmic  phantasy 
Of  a  smitten  moon  with  a  belle  on  his  knee! 
— But  the  lovers  didn’t  see  me 
As  I  slept  behind  a  tree! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Haven 

When  the  years,  as  rose  petals,  sadly  fall, 
And  the  seared  hours  their  vigils  keep, 
When  the  dew  is  chill  on  the  garden  wall, 
Come,  lay  your  head  in  my  lap  and  sleep. 


Kind  trees  and  gentle  flurries  spread 
My  blankets  of  leaves  and  snow, 

And  the  tender  clay  soft-pillows  your  head, 

And  it  matters  not  much  that  wild  winds  blow. 


Let  the  purpled  hills  your  staircase  be, 
And  your  candle  the  setting  sun, 

To  lead  you  towards  your  grave  and  me, 
When  your  last  long  day  is  done. 


Richard  L.  O’Neill. 


Farewell 

Must  you  depart? 

And  leave  me  with 
A  breaking  heart? 


And,  yet,  you  calmly  say 
That  time  will  heal  the  wound 
That’s  made  today. 


Yes,  time  alone  can  tell, 
But  now  I  sigh, 

And  say,  “Farewell.” 


William  J.  Koen. 


Mathematics 

A  bird’s  note  measures  the  sky; 

A  dry  leaf  measures  Death’s  toll; 
A  tower  measures  man’s  genius; 

A  kind  look  measures  man’s  soul ! 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Spiritual 

i 

Dull  through  the  night  is  the  tom-tom’s  blight, 
Coming,  coming,  coming; 

Swift  through  the  jungle  steals  a  soft  light, 
Running,  running,  running; 

Back  to  the  Spirit  land, 

Back  into  Death’s  gaunt  hand, 

Back  through  the  dark  of  the  jungle  wrack, 
The  black  night  goes  flying, 

Its  voice  wildly  crying, 

The  Light  is  fast  trying 
To  clutch  at  its  back. 


II 

Dull  is  the  throb  of  the  tom-tom’s  beat, 
Dying,  dying,  dying; 

Soft  is  the  music  the  jungle  will  meet, 
Sighing,  sighing,  sighing; 

Into  the  jungle  bower, 

Steals  at  the  early  hour, 

Light  and  sweet  music  to  bring  in  the  dawn. 
Clear  is  the  singing, 

Messages  bringing, 

Gifts  gaily  flinging, 

The  birth  of  the  morn. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


An  Arm-chair  Meditation 

by 

Francis  5.  Shea 

IN  days  gone  by  I  don’t  suppose  there  was  anything  in  all  this 
wide  world  as  cozy  and  comfortable  as  the  open  fireplace.  The 
warm  glow  of  the  logs  crackling,  as  the  flames  met  damp  or  pitchy 
wood,  threw  a  feeling  about  the  room  that  used  to  rouse  in  us  senti¬ 
ments  very  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  old  Etruscan  as  he  sat  be¬ 
fore  his  Penates.  The  Hearth  was,  in  a  sense,  the  Home.  What  hallowed 
moments  have  been  stored  up,  colored  with  the  roseate  filagree  that 
time  and  distance  give  to  all  our  younger,  far  off  forgotten  days !  What 
happy  hours  we  can  live  over,  as  we  trace  out  the  sketch  of  boyish 
figures,  sitting  beside  the  armchair,  on  the  floor  just  in  front  of  the 
large  open  fireplace!  Outside,  the  wind  whipped  the  tall,  sinewy 
poplars  and  then  swung  around  the  corner  of  the  old  house  with 
a  despairing  shriek  that  used  to  cause  us  to  draw  closer  to  the  fender 
and  crouch  every  time  mention  was  made  of  a  trip  up  to  bed  in  the 
farther  corner  of  the  house. 

They  were  happy  days,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  just  as  the  old- 
fashioned  home  is  becoming  a  boarding  house,  so  the  old-fashioned 
hearth  is  cold  and  its  ashes  scattered  in  order  that  radiators,  which 
require  less  space  and  not  so  much  insurance,  might  be  installed.  But 
iron  pipes  (even  if  they  are  hot,  which  is  only  occasionally)  can 
never  bring  the  old  time,  wide  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  the  youngsters 
near  bed  time.  Certainly  there  is  no  large  armchair  and  no  pop-eyed 
boys  clinging  to  it.  Wouldn’t  you  think  I  were  some  old  grey¬ 
beard  to  hear  me— some  “laudator  temporis  acti,  se  puero,”  if  I 
may  use  an  expression  which  is  much  more  common  than  its  English 
equivalent  ?  But  no  matter  how  young  we  may  be,  this  time  of  year,  to 
my  thinking,  so  prods  one’s  memory,  and  brings  so  many  forgotten 
faces  out  of  the  albums  of  the  past,  however  recent  that  past  may  be, 
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that  these  very  memories  seem  to  touch  our  hairs  with  bits  of  silver 
grey,  as  if  we  had  passed  those  outposts  of  fifty  and  sixty. 

I  was  thinking  of  Christmas  a  moment  ago,  Christmas  Eve  in  par¬ 
ticular.  When  I  hear  you  speak  of  Yuletide  cheer  and  joy,  I  always 
conjure  upon  a  picture  of  our  old  fireplace  where  we  got  our 
Christmas  cheer.  The  “Guv’nor,”  seated  in  his  capacious  armchair, 
was  the  center  of  operations,  of  course.  That  night  he  used  to  forget 
business — he  would  tell  us  stories,  hint  at  stealthy  procedures 
to  be  enacted  that  night,  of  chimnej^s  to  be  cleaned,  and  what  would 
happen  to  boys  that  tried  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open.  Christmas 
and  the  Armchair  made  him  a  tolerable  philosopher — he  had  a  glori¬ 
fied  way  about  him  when  he  used  to  look  at  us,  perhaps  catch  an  eye 
that  was  just  a  bit  sceptical,  then  throw  a  glance  into  the  shadows 
and  call  a  “Hey,  Mother?”  that  seemed  to  ask  for  corroboration. 

Tonight  another  Christmas  is  here.  The  old  fire  is  gone,  a  large 
radiator  with  new  gilt  is  in  its  place,  and  I  am  resting  in  my  favorite 
armchair,  lolling  under  the  non-committal  red  light  cast  from  a  floor 
lamp.  It  is  rather  a  prosaic  place  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  things 
like  Romance,  Christmas  and  a  philosophic  dreamer,  that  can  make  a 
pretty  tolerable  evening  out  of  it.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  first  two 
are  stirring  the  third  in  me  tonight.  Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  think 
of  Christmas  as  a  philosophic  season.  I  do  not  refer  to  those  exacting 
moments  when  we  enter  the  realm  of  thought  with  a  sjdlogism  in  one 
hand  and  a  “subsumptum  negatum”  in  the  other.  Rather  we  forsake 
logical  sequence  and  rigid  distinctions  for  the  pensive  wanderings 
of  memory  in  search  of  old  faces,  for  the  wistful  tracery  of  turrets 
made  of  clouds  looking  on  a  western  sea  at  sunset.  Everything  is 
placid  and  quiet,  the  very  tranquility  makes  you  forget  the  day’s 
work, — time,— even  the  cost  of  the  red  bulb  burning  over  my  head! 
That’s  the  way  I  like  to  spend  my  Christmas  Eve! 

And  what  do  I  think  of  particularly?  The  same  old  things— 
everybody  thinks  of  them  at  Christmas  time,  do  they  not?  Every 
book  I  ever  read,  every  man  or  child  I  ever  spoke  to  on  the  subject 
thought  and  dreamed  the  same  things  on  Christmas  that  you  and  I  do . 
It  is  just  that  fact  which  makes  Christmas  what  it  is.  If  every 
Christmas  meant  a  readjustment  to  new  ideas  and  notions  of  the  Yule- 
tide  season,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  feast  would  mean  the 
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same  to  us.  It  is  our  link  with  the  past,  our  past,  and  that  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  Fourth  of  July  has  changed  a  great 
deal  from  what  it  used  to  be  if  the  boyhood  escapades  of  my  Dad 
on  that  day  are  to  be  believed.  Even  Thanksgiving  is  not  a  “perfect 
gorge”  any  more— there  is  too  much  talk  about  vitamines  and  proteins 
and  calories  to  keep  me  satisfied  and  my  sister  thin !  But  Christmas 
is  just  the  same.  Though  it  has  changed  in  some  incidentals,  the 
shop  windows  and  the  trees  and  the  Carols  have  not  altered  a  bit. 
It  would  not  be  putting  the  reason  a  great  way  off  if  you  ascribed 
it  to  the  Christmas  Spirit. 

To  me,  sitting  here  with  my  chin  in  my  hand,  this  Christmas 
Spirit  offers  quite  a  problem.  It  is  a  thing  very  much  talked  about, 
like  Prohibition  and  the  Republican  candidate-to-be,  but  it  is  just 
as  vague  and  undefined  as  they.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  seems  to 
be  sure,  certainly  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  us,  but  what 
it  is  gives  us  no  little  room  for  pondering.  It  is  atmosphere,  hanging 
over  toy  counters  with  a  gaudy  glamor,  or  is  it  the  smile  and  hand¬ 
shake  of  old  Santa?  Perhaps  you  might  want  to  call  it  the  flame 
of  the  Christmas  candle,  that  good  old  Yuletide  custom,  or  would 
you  call  it  the  spirit  that  haunts  (and  fills)  that  empty  stocking? 
To  me  the  Christmas  animus  partakes  of  all  four,  rather  they  embody 
it  and  manifest  it  in  their  respective  ways.  So  we  must  search  further 
with  philosophic  grimness  to  reach  the  ultimate,  absolutely  last, 
unconditioned  cause  of  Christmas  Spirit.  Seeing  that  Christmas 
began  with  Christ,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  spirit  began  with 
Him  too.  The  atmosphere  of  toy  counters  and  Santa  are  for  children 
—the  Bambino  was  one.  His  Father  lit  the  first  Christmas  Candle 
and  hung  it  aloft  in  the  heavens  to  guide  Santa  Claus  (there  were  three 
of  them)  to  Bethlehem.  The  spirit  that  haunts  the  empty  stocking 
is  very  probably  that  of  a  Child,  who  first  looked  on  surroundings 
as  bare  and  cheerless  as  any  slum  garret.  So  we  have  reached  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  Christmas  spirit.  It  is  intangible,  but  isn’t 
that  what  makes  Christmas  so  appealing  and  so  alluring?  It  is 
quite  human,  as  it  would  have  to  be,  but  it  is  something  further 
and  more  important,  it  is  spiritual.  With  philosophic  presumption 
I  would  say  that  here  is  the  secret  of  the  haunting,  the  consistency, 
the  perpetuity  of  Christmas.  Of  course  there  is  a  moral  between  the 
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lines,  but  what  meditation  has  not  a  resolution?  Look  for  it  if 
you  want  it. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window  just  now  to  see  how  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  enjoying  Christmas  Eve— it  did  me  good.  I  have  always  said 
that  you  cannot  celebrate  Christmas  properly  by  yourself  (rest 
assured  that  I  do  not  intend  to,  despite  the  solitude  of  this  pipe 
dream).  That  is  one  feature  of  Christmas  that  makes  it  welcome 
in  this  modern  world.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  the  barriers  that 
we  are  throwing  up  about  self  as  civilization  creeps  on  apace?  Did  you 
ever  think  of  the  loneliness  that  his  desk  brings  to  the  intellectual, 
or  stocks  and  steel  to  the  banker?  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
twenty  century  progress  as  a  social  one,  leading  from  segregation 
to  the  community,  and  yet  there  are  many  whom  modern  business 
and  schools  have  chiselled  out,  cold  and  hard,  polished  if  you  will, 
but  self-centered,  and  what  is  worse,  proud  of  it!  Christmas  makes 
humans  out  of  them  again.  For  many  of  them  the  transformation 
is  Scrooge-like.  But  don’t  let  us  say  “they  and  them”  so  much,  let  us 
try  “we  and  us.”  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  we  all  need  just  a  bit  of  that 
evasive  “human  element”?  Don’t  we  prize  Christmas  for  just  that 
reason— the  slap  on  the  back,  the  “Merry  Christmas”  from  the 
“newsie”  or  the  landlord?  And  how  about  doing  our  share  of  the 
slapping  ? 

That  look  out  of  the  window  reminds  me  of  a  thought  I  had  a 
while  back  as  I  tried  to  count  on  my  fingers  the  three  details  that 
appealed  to  me  most  in  Christmas.  They  were  lights,  music,  and 
peace.  They  are  more  or  less  interwoven,  and  if  I  try  to  separate 
one  from  the  others,  I  would  have  to  slice  connecting  threads.  But 
let’s  try. 

Lights  of  any  and  all  sorts  seem  to  belong  especially  to  the 
Christmas  season.  Aside  from  any  spiritual  or  allegorical  connotation, 
the  illumination  of  a  fire  or  candle  or  even  a  bulb  has  a  cheering 
warmth.  What  an  ever  growing  part  it  plays  in  our  Christmas  plans. 
Just  today  on  my  annual  tour  of  Toyland  and  shop  windows,  I  was 
struck  by  the  marvellous  intricacy  of  effect  that  the  electrical  bulb 
is  capable  of— Christmas  trees  replendent  in  every  color  from  red 
to  vivid  blue,  window  wreaths  and  candles  glowing  with  cheery 
invitation.  It  was  these  wreaths  and  candles  I  saw  when  I  looked 
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out  the  window  a  moment  hence.  They  seem  to  radiate  the  Christmas 
cheer  within,  as  if  to  say,  “We’re  celebrating  Christmas!  The  same 
to  you !  ”  In  my  humble  room  the  floor  lamp  has  a  red  bulb  pro¬ 
jecting  over  me  (changed  in  honor  of  the  occasion).  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  that  colored  glass  and  bit  of  wire  warms  everything  around 
me  in  the  room  as  if  its  rays  begot  an  atmosphere  of  toy  guns,  Santa’s 
cheeks  and  Tiny  Tim,  as  if  they  brought  the  whiff  of  pine  needles  or 
Bob  Cratchit’s  goose.  There  is  something  elusive  there  and  I  am 
quite  loath  to  analyze  it  for  fear  that  it  might  break  the  spell.  Surely 
a  little  delusion  is  permitted  tonight? 

There  is  an  even  greater  field  when  we  approach  music.  Of  course 
it  is  just  like  Christmas  to  have  its  own;  no  other  kind  would  ex¬ 
press  Christmas  ideals  or  emotions  if  we  didn’t  have  the  Carols. 
I  don’t  lay  claim  to  a  great  knowledge  of  anything  about  music,  but 
I  apply  the  same  test  to  it  as  to  anything  else  I  meet  in  the  day’s 
work— “How  does  it  suit  me?”  I  don’t  wait  long  for  the  answer. 
Every  single  one  of  us  that  has  any  heart  strings  gets  at  least  a 
quiver  of  emotion  at  Christmas  time,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  bar 
of  music  to  express  it.  The  carols  are  just  as  elusive,  just  as  simple 
and  colorful,  as  Christmas  itself.  That  is  why  many  of  them  have 
the  religious  note.  But  you  will  find  all  kinds  of  Carols.  I  don’T 
hesitate  to  say  that  you  will  find  the  old  ones  the  best.  I  cannot 
recollect  how  many  stories  I  have  read  where  the  reader  is  borne 
to  the  climax  on  the  melody  of  boy  soprano  voices,  singing  in  hushed 
tones  from  the  organ  loft.  And  it  is  always  the  same  refrains  we 
want  to  hear.  “Silent  Night,  Holy  Night”  breathes  an  atmosphere 
that  lifts  one  out  of  a  soiled  world,  and  makes  one  think  of  simple, 
childish,  innocent  things.  “O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem”  will  bring 
you  to  David’s  Town.  With  bated  breath  you  stop  and  listen  while 
the  subdued  voices  sing: 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
How  sweet  we  see  thee  lie! 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamlit  streets 
The  silent  stars  go  by. 

Oh,  the  soft  stillness  of  those  last  two  lines !  And  who  could  think 
of  Christmas  music  without  thinking  of  the  “Adeste  Fideles”?  The 
other  two  favorites  mentioned  above  seem  always  to  be  indicative  of 
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the  silent  hills  of  Bethlehem  on  that  night  long  ago  before  the  fated 
hour  had  come,  waiting  for  the  moment  prophesied  ages  before  by 
Malachi.  The  “Adeste”  is  the  paean  of  victory,  of  exultation  and 
rhapsody,  when  Christ  has  been  born.  There  is  a  strange  note 
here,  there  is  a  hint  of  majesty  and  of  kingdoms  that  the  helpless 
Babe  would  seem  to  belie.  And  it  all  goes  back  to  the  first 
‘‘Gloria.”  I  don’t  suppose  we  will  ever  get  anything  that  will  even 
approximate  that.  Did  you  ever  have  the  desire,  as  you  read  of  some 
famous  exploit  in  history,  that  you  could  have  lived  and  been  present 
there?  Well,  that  is  how  I  feel  about  that  first  Christmas.  Up  there 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  where  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Bethlehem  lay. 
I  would  have  felt  the  three  big  things  in  my  Christmas,  light,  peace, 
which  surpasseth  understanding,  and  music  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
spheres,  music  that  human  ear  or  human  instrument  might  never  echo 
again.  But  I  make  the  best  of  things,  and  every  Christmas  the 
Carols  fill  a  want  that  nothing  else  could  satisfy.  There  is  an  unearth¬ 
liness  about  them  that  puts  one  in  a  very  receptive  mood.  You 
get  the  feeling  of,  “God’s  in  His  heaven,  All’s  well  with  the  world!” 
There  are  not  many  days  in  the  year  when  we  get  that  sensation ! 

It  is  a  moment  of  real  content,  or  calm,  tranquil  peace.  Peace— 
that  is  my  third  boon  from  Christmas.  This  would  be  the  place  to 
find  the  material  and  formal  objects  of  that  highly  esteemed  state, 
were  I  not  in  so  amiable  a  mood  as  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  mere 
possession  of  it.  What  is  peace  and  to  what  does  it  refer?  Better 
and  keener  minds  than  mine  must  tell  you  that— I  am  in  the  “feeling” 
state  at  present.  Did  you,  however,  ever  stop  to  realize  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  quietness  in  Christmas,  the  reverential  hush  with  which 
nature  awaits  the  hour  of  midnight?  Once  presents  and  preparations 
for  the  morrow  are  out  of  the  way,  Christmas  Eve  becomes  as  silent 
and  still  as  the  streets  of  old  Bethlehem.  Of  course  we  always  expect 
snow  for  Christmas— the  white  petals,  as  they  form  a  mask  over 
pavement  and  pine,  symbolize  in  a  peculiar  way  the  awful  stillness 
of  the  night  while  we  await  an  event  so  momentous  as  Christmas. 
The  faithful  imperturbable  stars  in  their  blue  wall  above  gaze  as 
steadfastly  as  ever.  Even  as  I  sit  here,  the  city  hum  seems  to  be  quite 
absent.  With  the  exception  of  a  cheery  greeting  or  two,  as  some 
late  workers  return  from  labor,  I  can  hear  no  sound.  In  my  room 
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everything  is  quite  still.  Nothing  but  the  clock’s  dull  ticking.  All  these 
details  produce  a  very  soothing  effect  on  me— I  don’t  mean  a  som¬ 
nolent  one— far  from  it:  they  stimulate,  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not  an 
aggressive  stimulation.  Theirs  is  a  vibrant  peace,  not  a  passive,  re¬ 
ceptive  state.  I  wonder  now  if  this  feeling  of  Christmas  peace  im¬ 
presses  you  that  way?  For  me,  “Pax  hominibus”  holds  the  entire 
sensation.  I  confess  I  may  have  built  up  a  cluster  of  percepts  about  it 
and  colored  them  with  just  a  bit  of  sentimentality  and  a  dash  of  relig¬ 
ion,  but  I  feel  rewarded.  Whenever  I  feel  that  way,  I  know  that 
Christmas  won’t  be  a  day  of  desolation.  Then  I  will  be  able  to  do  a 
bit  toward  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  last  two  words  “Peace  to  men!” 
That  is  always  the  best  of  a  good  meditation.  You  realize  after 
weighing  things  just  what  you  like  yourself,  and  having  settled  that, 
you  proceed  to  gij/e  the  same  to  others. 

^  ^  >1/ 

Let  me  close  with  a  Christmas  wish.  There  is  a  gayly  decked  tree 
in  front  of  me  now.  May  the  gifts,  reposing  on  and  under  it,  be  typical 
of  those  more  lasting  gifts  I  am  wishing  for  you  tonight;  may  the 
colored  lights  in  all  their  brilliant  hues  (there  are  no  black  ones) 
be  indicative  of  moments  to  come,  as  cheery  as  their  tiny  rays;  last 
of  all,  may  the  days  to  be  bring  you  friends  as  loyal  and  faithful 
(Homer,  carrying  out  the  metaphor,  would  call  them  “blooming”) 
as  the  typical  green  of  my  Christmas  tree!  A  Merry  Christmas! 


Just  a  Carroll 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

^^HRISTMAS  down  here  is  nothin’  like  up  in  Rockaport. 

6  .  Christmas  down  here  is  terrible!” 

Catherine  the  Cute,  with  seven  sweet  summers  behind  her, 
gave  vent  to  her  disgust  with  Southern  Yuletides,— though  this  was  the 
first  that  she  had  ever  experienced.  Her  family  had  moved  from 
Rockaport  only  six  months  before.  Kitty  was  an  artful  little  thing, 
and  with  her  lips  tightly  puckered,  to  be  parted  only  with  deep  de¬ 
liberation,  and  with  her  forehead  wavily  wrinkled— supposedly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  convincing  force— she  told  the  neighborhood  children  just 
what  she  thought  of  their  Christmas,  with  nary  a  compliment.  She 
drew  a  rapturous  picture  of  a  real  Christmas,  going  from  sleigh  rides 
in  the  woods,  with  snow  six  feet  deep,  to  simple  sliding  on  the  side¬ 
walks.  Kitty  then  fell  to  thinking,  and  her  un-understanding  audience 
left  her,  sitting  there  on  the  front  verandah  of  her  paternal  cottage. 
She  was  debating  a  question  with  herself  that,  strangely  enough,  had 
to  do  with  money.  With  Christmas  but  a  week  away,  she  had  all  her 
gifts  bought  and  hidden;  all,  except  her  Big  Brother  Bill’s.  Her  over¬ 
dieted  purse  had  starved  to  death.  “Shall  I  ask  Daddy  for  some 
money?”  thought  Kitty.  “Gee,  I  haven’t  got  a  cent!” 

Pondering,  she  looked  out  into  the  street.  The  rag-man,  buyer 
of  old  rags,  old  bottles,  old  clothes,  old  newspapers,  old  magazines, 
old  iron,  and  old  “What’ve  yuh  got,”  was  just  now  hoving  into  her 
vision,  his  emaciated  horse  picking  her  way  along  and  dragging  the 
trembling  waggon  around  a  bend  in  the  street.  This  sight  had  a 
wildly  inspirational  effect  on  the  thinking  girl.  No  kitty  running 
against  a  red-hot  stove  had  took  herself  hence  with  greater 
acceleration  than  Kitty.  She  streaked  up  the  yard,  in  the  door,  through 
the  house,  and  up  the  stairs.  Down  at  the  end  of  the  second  floor 
hallway  was  an  empty  room  devoted  to  the  storage  of  sundry  stuff 
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that  didn’t  seem  to  belong  anywhere  else,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  was  Bill’s  room.  To  the  first  darted  Kitty;  collected  some 
rags  and  rubber,  and  started  back.  Passing  Bill’s  quarters,  she  spied 
some  old  clothes  and  a  dirty  pair  of  boots,  heaped  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,— evidence  of  her  brother’s  usual  tidiness.  She  went  in, 
scooped  them  up  in  her  free  arm,  and  spurted  down  the  stairs.  Hurry¬ 
ing  out  to  the  gate,  she  saw  the  aforesaid  junkman  just  passing.  She 
hailed  him.  His  outfit  ceased  its  onward  progress. 

“What’ll  you  gimme  for  this  stuff?”  she  yelled. 

With  a  contrasting  calmness,  the  worthy  examined  the  waste 
materials,  weighed  and  calculated.  Then,  his  analysis  completed,  cock¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  answered : 

“Oh,  I’ll  give  yuh  half  a  dollah.”  Kitty  grabbed  the  coin. 

With  her  head  in  high  heaven,  she  started  her  march  on  the  down¬ 
town  stores.  Now,  little  girls  on  shopping  tours  are  in  a  state  ab¬ 
solutely  ecstatic,  and  clever  Catherine  was  no  exception.  .  .out  to  make 
the  most  of  that  fifty-cent  piece.  She  passed  Bill  on  his  way  home 
from  wherever  boys  go  to,  and  she  smiled  with  herself.  Bill  didn’t  see 
her.  Oh  my,  no.  Bill  couldn’t  see  much  of  anything  that  week !  The 
fact  that  in  his  junior,  though  first,  year  at  Creton  High  he  had  made 
the  varsity  quarterback  position  didn’t  seem  to  tickle  him  just  now. 
Creton,  for  five  years  undefeated,  had  met  with  two  terrific  defeats,— 
and  by  that  “old  Blue  and  Gold  outfit.”  The  Blue  and  the  Gold 
were  the  colors  of  the  only  other  high  school  of  which  the  town 
boasted.  Creton  High,  two  weeks  before  this,  had  met  the  Blue  and 
Gold  in  a  game  that  was  to  tie  them  for  a  league  championship,  should 
Creton  meet  defeat.  And  after  five  years  of  victory,  Creton  lost! 
Then,  the  following  week,  in  the  championship  game— Creton  lost 
again.  What  wails  and  weeps  for  Bill !  No,  he  hadn’t  been  himself 
all  the  days  since  .  .  .  cranky,  cross,  and  irritable.  But  Kitty  didn’t 
mind  that.  No,  no.  She  was  too  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  was 
going  to  buy  him  a  gift  (though,  to  tell  a  secret,  she  really  didn’t 
care  much  whom  she  was  buying  the  gift  for,  as  long  as  she  was  doing 
the  buying ! )  and  without  the  necessity  of  asking  Dad  for  the  where¬ 
withal. 

After  much  of  the  feminine  finical  difficulty,  she  selected  as  a 
gift  for  Brother  Bill  ...  a  tie!  With  usual  womanly  wisdom,  she 
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chose  one  of  reverberating  loudness  .  .  .  embellished  with  a  gorgeous 
blaze  of  stripes  of  Blue  and  Gold !  .  .  .  and  for  a  half-a  dollar.  ...  an 
Extraordinary  Christmas  Special !  !  ! 

She  wondered,  on  her  homeward  journey,  where  she  would  hide 
Bill’s  neckpiece,  for  of  course  her  brother  must  be  convinced  that 
a  certain  gentleman  of  the  far,  far  North  had  brought  the  present — 
although  she  silently  admitted  that,  “He’ll  hafta  have  a  pretty  big 
’magination  to  think  that  Santa  Claus’d  come  way  down  to  this  old 
place.  But  it  would  be  fun  to  try.  When  she  was  entering  the  gate, 
she  decided  that  the  spare  room,  the  “junk  room,”  would  be  the  best 
place  for  her  gift’s  concealment.  Her  mother,  when  cleaning,  was  the 
only  one  to  ever  rummage  around  there  .  .  .  and  goodness  knows  Bill 
never  did  any  house  work!  Not  wishing  to  be  questioned,  she  went 
quietly  through  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and,  was  passing  the  door 
of  her  brothers  room  when— suddenly— she  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  verbal  pressure  of  immense  intensity  being  exerted  on  the 
four  walls  of  that  chamber!  Bill  was  on  the  warpath!  Something 
had  certainly  upset  him,  Kitty’s  sense  of  sin  was  horrified!  She 
hopped  down  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  the  package  still  in  her  hand, 
and  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 

“Ma!  I  ...  I  think,”  breathlessly,  “I  think  you  oughta  go  up¬ 
stairs.  Bill’s  sayin’  the  awfullest  things !  And  .  .  .  Ma  .  .  .  he’s  talkin’ 
about  God,  and  he’s  not  very  rev’ rent  about  it  either !  ” 

“What!  What  are  you  saying!”  Kitty’s  mother  dropped  her 
work. 

“He’s  swearing  like  anything,  Ma.  Something  must  be  the  matter.” 
Now  Kitty’s  mother  had  no  especial  admiration  for  swearing  of  any 
sort,  and  was  very  much  opposed,  to  put  it  lightly,  to  irreverence.  As 
a  result,  she  soon  decided  that  Big  Brother  Bill  must  be  reprimanded, 
even  if  only  for  setting  a  bad  example  for  his  dear  little  sister.  She 
hurried  up  to  her  son’s  room.  Kitty,  following  her,  thought  that  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  was  as  far  as  she  cared  to  go,  allowing  her  mother 
to  carry  on  alone  the  task  of  lecturing  Bill.  So  she  stationed  herself 
below  .  .  .  which  was  a  wise  move  for  Kitty.  Alas !  No  sooner  had 
her  mother  reached  the  turn  in  the  stairs  than  a  temporary  misfor¬ 
tune  befell  the  hastening  woman.  A  possession  of  hers  that  she  prized 
very  highly,— indeed  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  her  very  speech,  but 
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an  article  which,  in  general,  has  from  the  time  of  its  invention  failed 
to  function  in  crucial  moments,  and  a  possession  which  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  one’s  proper  delivery  of  a  successful  “lecture”— 
betrayed  her.  She  did  not  then  realize  her  loss,  frenzied  and  angry 
with  her  son.  But,  sad,  sad  fate,  the  misfortune  befell  her  neverthe¬ 
less  .  .  .  she  lost  her  row  of  false  teeth !  Yes,  it  was  too  true.  That 
wretched  upper  row  of  diminutive  pearly  projections  had  fallen,  to  be 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  her  apron. 

She  stood  at  Bill’s  door.  Opening  her  mouth  and  activating  her 
tongue,  she  began  to  lay  down  the  household  law.  But  no  words 
were  forthcoming  .  .  .  only  queer,  very,  very  queer  untranslatable 
sounds.  She  knewT  now  what  had  happened.  Cruel  Bill  gaped  at 
her  for  a  moment  and  .  .  .  laughed.  His  mother  went  for  him  with 
the  intention  of  soundly  slapping  some  portion  of  his  face  or 
figure.  But  Bill  went  the  other  way  just  as  quickly.  As  he  turned, 
Kitty’s  mother  had  sense  enough  to  recover  and  restore  her  missing 
molars.  Then,  then  how  she  lectured  him!  Bill  only  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  thrust  his  defense  upon  her. 

“Well  you’d  swear  too,  if  all  your  clothes  were  gone.  I’ve  looked 
all  over  this  darn  place.  I  can’t  find  them.” 

“Your  clothes!  What  clothes?  Surely  no  one  has  taken  your 
clothes !  ” 

“Somebody  did,  I  tell  you.  Part  of  them.  I  had  all  my  fishing 
clothes,  and  my  rubber  boots,  and  my  fishing  tackle  wrapped  inside 
the  whole  business,  piled  here,— ready  to  go  fishing  with  the  bunch 
to-morrow.  Right  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  You  or  some 
one  else  must  have  taken  them.  You’re  always  hiding  my  duds  where 
I  can’t  find  them.” 

“Now  Bill,  I  didn’t  see  your  old  clothes.  And  no  one  has  been 
up  here  all  day,  unless  Kitty,  and  surely  Kitty  wouldn’t  take  them.” 

“She  wouldn’t!  Say,  you  don’t  know  the  half  of  what  that  kid 
will  do !  ” 

Mother  felt  herself  returning  to  mental  normalcy.  Bill’s  cursing, 
and  the  “loss”  of  those  teeth  had  her  quite  upset.  But  what  on 
earth  had  happened  to  those  clothes?  If  Kitty  had  taken  them,  and 
then  sent  her  upstairs  to  give  Bill  a  “call-down,”  making  her  look 
ridiculous  before  her  son— if  she  had,  then  Kitty  must  be  spanked. 
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Of  course  one  should  not  inflict  corporal  punishment,  but  now  this 
was  different!  Kitty  must  be  severely  dealt  with,  even  though  with 
but  slight  severity. 

Kitty,  hearing  from  above  the  remarks  that  Brother  Bill  had 
made,  was  perplexed.  How  did  she  know  that  those  dirty  old  clothes 
were  any  good?  Good  Night!  what  did  he  pile  ’em  up  like  that 
for?  As  she  meditated,  she  was  quietly  withdrawing  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  There  were  other  places  just  now 
likely  to  be  a  little  more  safe.  She  had  no  desire  to  reveal  The 
Mystery  of  the  Lost  Raiment.  Then,  with  alarm,  she  heard  her 
mother’s  voice. 

“Kitt - tee!  !  !”  Kitty  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  second 

call.  Still  Kitty  remained  mousely  quiet.  At  the  third  “Kitt - 

tee!”  the  conscience-stricken  dear  was  already  in  the  back  yard,  still 
struggling  between  a  desperate  desire  to  run  and  run  and  run,  and  an 
Amazonian  resolution  to  confess.  Still  puzzled,  she  yet  continued  to 
make  more  distant  the  scene  of  the  discussion. 

“Catherine  Carroll !  !  !  Come  here  /  /  /” 

Kitty  suddenly  stopped.  Her  mother’s  imperative  call  left  her 
only  one  decision.  She  slowly  turned  around,  with  head  hanging 
heavily.  Her  eyes  saw  her  hands,  and  the  package  still  in  one  of 
them.  Kitty  grasped  at  an  idea.  Hadn’t  she  sold  Bill’s  stuff  to  get 
some  money?  And  hadn’t  she  spent  the  money  for  a  present  for 
the  same  Bill?  Well,  what  was  he  yelling  about?  She  might  as  well 
tell  him. 

“Catherine !  Do  you  hear  me?” 

Gosh!  Evidently  her  mother  was  awfully  angry.  For  the 
life  of  her  though,  Kitty  couldn’t  fathom  the  reason  for  it.  Mrs. 
Carroll  was  now  positive  that  Kitty  must  have  somehow  ruined  Bill’s 
fishing  paraphernalia  and  hidden  the  damage.  She  still  blushed, 
too,  from  the  effect  of  her  recent  embarrassment.  Rather  frantic, 
she  ran,  as  only  a  woman  can  run,  after  poor  Kitty. 

Now  Kitty  was  an  obedient  little  girl, - but  she  was  no  fool! 

Her  guardian  angel  must  have  whispered  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor,  for  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  mother’s  angry  ap¬ 
proach,  she  shot  out  of  the  gate  and  up  the  street.  Bill,  with  a 
brother’s  customary  meanness  to  a  sister,  started  after  her.  Kitty 
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was  fast,  but  she  was  not  wholly  a  match  for  Big  Brother  Bill,  and 
feeling  that  her  brother  alone  was  running  after  her,  she  carried  out 
the  idea  that  she  had  previously  entertained.  She  tore  the  paper 
from  The  Tie  and  rushed  toward  Bill,  waving  the  old  Blue  and  Gold 
at  Bill’s  astonished  face,  screeching:  “Lookit,  lookit!  ain’t  that 
a  beautiful  tie?  What  good  were  those  dirty  old  clothes?  Lookit 
this  Ml” 

Bewilderment  checked  Bill’s  pursuit.  For  the  second  time  that 
day,  he  gaped.  What  on  earth  could  she  have  done  with  his  clothes? 
And  why  in  blazes  was  she  waving  that  old  Blue  and  Gold  thing 
around  for?  He  felt  like  a  perfect  fool.  He  began  to  grow  more 
angry  than  he  had  been,  even  in  his  room.  Pie  looked  at  Kitty 
and  looked  at  the  old  Blue  and  Gold  flaunting  him  in  the  face.  It 
was  too  much.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  snapped  it  shut  — 
swallowed  a  vituperation.  Casting  at  poor  Kitty  a  look  that  was 
nothing  but  perfectly  silly,  he  hurried  for  home — in  his  own  mind 
at  least,  a  gorgeous  idiot. 

Kitty’s  arm  fell  to  her  side.  She  dropped  The  Tie  on  the  ground 
and  sat  down  on  a  door-step.  She  wondered  and  wondered.  What 
was  Brother  Bill  so  mad  about?  .  .  .  such  a  lovely  tie!  ...  what 
the  deuce  had  he  rushed  home  for  .  .  .  he  certainly  had  a  very  funny 
look  on  his  face.  One  thing  Kitty  was  sure  of:  there  was  something 
wrong  somewhere.  She  picked  up  The  Tie,  and  returning  to  her 
own  verandah,  sat  there  to  await  her  father’s  home-coming. 

He  came  a  short  time  later.  Seeing  the  comical  appearance 
of  Kitty’s  features,  evidently  intended  to  portray  sorrow,  he  hailed 
her: 

“What  is  the  trouble,  Kitty,  old  girl?  Did  a  mosquito  bite 
you?” 

Kitty  smiled  a  wan  smile. 

“Naw !  I’m  disgusted.” 

“Disgusted?  Well  now!  At  what,  may  I  ask ?” 

Kitty  with  her  forehead  wrinkled — supposedly  a  sign  of  great 
thought — stroked  her  dainty  chin.  A  happy  thought  struck  her. 
She  was  careful  to  make  her  wan  smile  still  more  wan. 

“Do  you  know,  Daddy,  if  I  don’t  get  a  real  nice  present  pretty 
soon,  I’ll  think  Christmas  down  here  is  terrible  I  ...  so  there!  !  !” 

She  got  it ! .  .  .  .  Clever  Catherine. 
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A  cold  night  finds  us  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  armchair,  large 
enough  to  hold  Self  (a  large  “S”  when  we  feel  as  warm  and  cosy  as 
we  do  now)  and  twenty-odd  magazines,  bringing  us  tidings  of  life  and 
literature  beyond  our  Gothic  Towers.  The  task  is  a  happy  one:  could 
you  anticipate  one  more  pleasant,  as  we  forage  through  magazines  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  all  colors  and  designs,  peering  through  every  page 
with  a  red  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a  wicked-looking  shears  in  the  other  ? 
Of  course,  we  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  for  instance,  we  are  a 
critic ;  we  are  a  good  enough  one  to  scan  these  pages  and  discriminate 
with  unerring  felicity  between  what  is  good  and  beautiful  and  what 
ought  to  be.  You  may  say  we  are  taking  too  much  for  granted — 
maybe.  We  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  doing  things  that  way,  however, 
and  as  we  really  approach  the  business  at  hand  in  a  very  cordial, 
affable  manner,  we  are  sure  you  won’t  object  further. 

First,  let  us  extend  our  welcome  to  all  the  old  faces  as  they  look 
at  us  from  their  jackets  with  a  judicial  solemnity,  or  happy  abandon, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  let  us  hope  that  our  renewed  acquaintance  will  be 
even  more  intimate,  loyal  and  beneficial  than  in,  the  past. 

A  first  reading  of  most  of  the  magazines  shows  an  interesting  item, 
a  similarity  of  theme  as  well  as  a  common  spirit  and  treatment.  I  do 
not  refer,  altogether,  to  seasonal  poetry,  rather  to  the  types  of  stories, 
the  subjects  of  essays,  and  the  general  spirit  as  expressed  in  modern 
forms.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  of  all  the  hundreds  of  books  published 
in  the  last  six  months,  about  seventy  per  cent  of  those  reviewed  in 
the  October  and  November  editions  by  ambitious  critics  were  identical. 
From  “The  Prairie  Schooner”  of  Nebraska,  to  most  of  our  eastern 
journals,  Willa  Cather’s  “Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop”  has 
received  a  searching  treatment.  The  comparisons  are  interesting. 

Speaking  as  a  whole,  the  October  and  November  editions  of  our 
contemporaries  have  not  been  indicative  of  their  true  worth.  It  may 
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be  that  things  are  slow  to  start,  or  that  the  editors  have  buried  their 
best  in  the  treasure  chest  for  more  auspicious  issues,  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  judging  by  our  own  predicament,  contributions  have  not 
been  as  overwhelming  in  numbers  or  calibre  as  might  be  desired. 
From  far  away  California  we  welcome  the  Stan] or d  Literary  Mag¬ 
azine,  a  very  self-possessed  person,  judging  by  its  vividly  colored 
jacket.  Though  its  pages  are  open  to  Alumni  and  professors  as  well 
as  students,  the  latter  seem  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  book  is 
small,  but  neatly  arranged.  We  were  quite  interested  in  “America 
Through  Chinese  Eyes.”  Speaking  of  automatic  America  the  author 
says,  “Almost  equally  abundant  before  every  shop  door,  there  was  an 
automatic  weighing  machine.  You  may  stand  on  it  for  hours,  but 
it  would  not  tell  you  how  much  you  weigh  unless  you  insert  one  copper 
into  the  slot.  .  .  .  The  toilet  in  the  railway  station  would  not  open 
unless  you  insert  a  nickel,  which  is  a  piece  of  money  of  five  cents’ 
worth  made  of  the  metal  nickel.”  “Chanties”  is  well  done,  though 
just  a  bit  short  for  so  fecund  a  subject.  The  Book  Reviews  are  a 
trifle  obsequious,  but  capable.  The  following  isn’t  poetry,  but  it  sounds 
sweetly  in  a  misogynist’s  ears : 

AN  EXPLANATION 

She  was  not  exactly  a  poet; 

To  have  been  publicly  confronted 
With  her  rhyme  schemes 
Would  have  been  embarrassing. 

But,  she  was  too  self-conscious  for  prose, 

And,  occasionally,  she  had  a  nice  thought. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  collegians 
in  trying  new  and  different  forms  of  expression,  though  to  be  sure, 
their  success  is  not  always  as  certain  as  their  courage.  The  Carolinian, 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  commended.  Their 
fantasies  and  one-act  plays  are  to  be  encouraged.  Of  another  type  is 
The  Prairie  Schooner.  It  is  solid,  sincere  and  a  mite  drab,  due  perhaps, 
to  its  realistic  tendencies.  Two  essays  in  appreciation  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Victorianism  and  Carl  Sandburg  furnish  pleasant  reading.  It 
is  enlightening  to  find  the  opinion  of  a  mid-westerner  regarding  the 
author  of  “Chicago,”— “Hog  Butcher  of  the  World— and  City  of 
the  Big  Shoulders.” 
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In  an  age  when  journalism  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  our  col¬ 
lege  men  to  an  increasing  and  quite  satisfying  degree,  the  article  on 
“Youth  and  Columnistic  Philosophy,”  in  the  journalism  number  of 
St.  Mary’s  Chimes,  is  provocative  of  thought.  The  Chicago  Tribune’s 
“A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  seems  to  be  the  objective  of  the  selection, 
but  Don  Marquis  or  Heywood  Broun,  the  Irrepressible,  will  do  just 
as  well.  Youth’s  philosophy  would  seem  to  be,  “Hew  to  the  line,  let 
the  quips  fall  where  they  may.”  Mayhap,  you  are  not  so  sure  of  such 
direct  and  purposive  effort  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  collegiate  jack¬ 
anapes,  but  whether  you  prefer  to  acknowledge  the  Columnist  as  your 
Boswell  or  your  Mencken,  the  discussion  is  an  interesting  one.  “Maga¬ 
zine  Poetry  as  a  National  Song,”  in  the  same  number,  is  a  sympathetic 
treatment  of  a  very  plausible  thesis. 

For  all-round  merit,  the  palm  is  given  to  the  Holy  Cross  Purple’s 
November  number,  dedicated  to  the  newly  created  Bishop  Dinand. 
The  poetry  is  good,  the  two  stories,  “Aftermath,”  and  “The  Home 
Coming,”  balance  each  other,  while  there  is  just  enough  of  the  in¬ 
formal  in  the  essay  on  a  “Second  Hand  Bookshop”  to  temper  the 
severity  of  that  on  “Classic  Novelists.”  “The  Moon  of  Books”  is  rather 
well  done,  though  a  trifle  diffusedly. 

Besides  the  good  story,  “The  Conquest  of  Peru”  in  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  there  are  two  stanzas  on  “Shelley”  that  are  quite  the  best 
we  remember  reading  in  the  November  editions. 

SHELLEY 
Joseph  Hopkins 

Dark  storm  and  smothered  sobs, 

And  a  lone  child  sleeping, 

Fallen  stars  and  shattered  dreams, 

And  a  woman  weeping. 


Night  winds  and  leaping  fire, 

The  low  sky  ringing 
With  the  tread  of  a  fallen  angel’s  feet, 
And  a  lost  soul’s  singing. 


( Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884 ) 
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It’s  Christmas  again !  You  can  see  it  in  the  eagerness  and  anti¬ 
cipation  of  everyone ;  everything  we  do  or  say  or  think  seems  to  have 

a  merry  holly  wreath  about  it.  Here  at  the  Heights 
The  there  is  the  usual  feeling  of  “just  a  few  more  days 

Season  and  then—”  On  the  street  cars  you  hear  nothing 

but  “presents,  cards,”  and  muttered  whisperings 
about  “basement  bargains,”  “Fourth  Floor,”  or  “last  year.”  There  is 
a  younger  sister  in  the  house  suddenly  grown  docile  and  tractable; 
she  is  quite  ready  to  patter  down  “Blanket  Street”  at  an  early  hour 
without  her  usual  protests.  Shop  windows  glare  with  a  kind  of  celestial 
electricity,  and  of  course  the  ubiquitous  Santa  (hired  by  the  day  for 
the  department  store)  adjusts  his  shifting  beard  and  bends  his  ear 
to  catch  the  eager  yet  somewhat  awed  whispers  of  the  youngster 
who  still  believes  that  this  painted  sham  before  him  is  a  Universal 
Philanthropist,  and  that  Toyland  is  about  the  closest  thing  to  Heaven’s 
nursery  that  you  can  get. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Christmastide  just  exhales  from  those  you 
meet.  And  it  is  a  good  thing.  There  are  too  many  days  in  our 
lives  when  a  London  fog  seems  to  hang  over  everything  we  do  or  plan, 
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when  we  feel  that  the  one  thing  to  be  desired  is  to  get  away  from  it 
all.  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  kind  of  suppresed  wish  to  get  away  from 
the  grim  reality  of  life.  Christmas  does  just  that  for  us.  Its  spirit 
is  like  a  wand  that  covers  over  the  threadbare  spots  of  everyday 
monotony,  and  makes  you  feel  as  if  things  aren’t  so  bad  after  all. 

But  just  as  we  experience  the  cheering  warmth  of  this  Christmas 
spirit,  so  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  not  ascribe  its  source  only  to  the 
glittering  tinsel  and  colored  bulbs  on  the  trees.  We  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  hearken  back  to  the  real  source  of  all  this 
sustaining  cheer.  Too  often  nowadays  are  we  content  to  forget  that 
Christmas  was  not  always  the  pagan  festival  that  it  is  in  great  part 
today.  Too  often  do  we  think  of  it  as  a  post- Advent  Mardi  Gras. 
But  there  are  other  things  which  nourish  a  Christmas  spirit  that  is 
more  satisfying  and  more  enduring  than  good  old  Santa.  The  crib 
at  Bethlehem  was  a  very  bare  and  inhospitable  shelter,  even  though 
quite  a  poetic  one,  but  it  inspired  more  Christmas  cheer  than  any 
chimney-descending  Santa  ever  can  or  will.  It  had  the  additional, 
and  more  satisfying,  effect  of  perpetuating  itself. 

There  is  a  visible  reluctance  today  to  think  of,  and  an  even 
greater  one  to  speak  of,  such  themes  as  the  First  Christmas.  It  is 
a  religious  one  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
and  if  anyone  is  looking  to  Christmas  for  any  spiritual  benefits— 
and  by  this  we  mean  the  forgetting  of  self,  the  cheering  of  others  the 
joy  and  gladness  that  we  ever  associate  with  Christmas— then  we  can 
go  to  no  surer  source  than  the  crib  of  Bethlehem.  You  will  find 
a  strength  and  courage  and  quiet  peace  there  that  no  toyshop  or 
Druid  mistletoe  can  give.  You  will  find  a  joy  that  no  conviviality 
can  inspire ;  best  of  all  this  strength  and  peace  and  joy  will  be  fresh 
two  weeks  from  now,  when  laurel  strings  will  have  dried  and  shrivelled, 
when  back  yards  and  ash  cans  will  be  filled  with  empty  gift  boxes 
and  wilted  Christmas  trees. 

By  all  means  make  this  Yuletide  season  the  happiest  ever,  but 
make  it  something  more  than  the  Saturnalia  of  Rome  which  used  to 
be  celebrated  at  this  time.  The  best  place  to  learn  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  A  Merry  Christmas! 
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Cynicism 


The  December  Harpers  has  an  interesting  article  on  “The  Cult 
of  the  Seamy  Side.”  It  is  styled  a  challenge  to  a  cynical  generation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  such  generation,  as  the  author  admits,  but, 
he  argues,  “there  is  a  set  of  taught  ideas  which  the 
discredited  label  of  ‘Younger  Generation’  most 
conveniently  identified.”  Cynicism  exists  and  so  it  must  have 
a  subject  as  a  residence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  this  modern  hysteria.  From  “the  art  of  exposition”  biography 
has  become  “the  art  of  exposure.”  The  great  debunking  magazine  of 
America,  after  a  vigorous  and  refreshing  battle  against  sham  and  pre¬ 
tense,  has  become  “a  tedious  protester.”  “Instead  of  a  crusade  we 
have  a  cult.”  Neither  art  nor  religion  has  been  spared.  Every  pos¬ 
sible  field  is  invaded  by  the  horny-handed  realist.  “They  can  see 
nothing  but  the  seamy  side  of  life,  they  insist  that  it  is  the  real  side.” 

We  are  not  quite  so  sophomoric  as  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
the  benighted.  The  author  of  the  article,  Charles  A.  Bennet,  does  not 
mind  a  great  deal  whether  these  modern  apostles  feel  any  compunc¬ 
tion  of  heart  when  he  finishes  his  brochure,  but  he  at  least  wants  them 
to  know  that  they  cannot  convince  him  that  the  seamy  side  is  the  real 
side  of  life.  After  all,  the  threadbare  sentiment  of,  “Life  is  what  you 
make  it,”  applies  here,  too,  with  telling  force.  If  you  prefer  to  run 
your  life  that  way,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  stop  you.  But,  looking 
at  the  matter  of  cynicism,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  closely  allied  it  is  to 
many  of  our  modern  tawdry  shams.  In  many  cases  it  is  insincere,  in 
others  we  find  it  hard  to  refrain  from  calling  it  stupid.  It  is  illogical 
in  its  essence,  and  a  rather  damning  confession  for  any  one  to  make. 
It  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  intellectual  scepticism  of  our  times, 
an  aftermath  of  the  camouflage,  along  all  lines,  of  the  war.  The  war, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  real  scapegoat,  but  we  cannot  blame  the 
war  for  everything  that  happened ;  normalcy  should  be  somewhere  in 
evidence  by  now,  if  it  is  ever  going  to  appear.  As  yet,  it  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Remedies  and  cures  are  being  sold  by  the 
hundreds,  but  none  of  them  with  any  alarming  success.  Tom 
Marshall’s  “five  cent  cigar,”  went  up  in  price  as  soon  as  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  wasn’t  a  great  way  off  from  the  solution.  Curiously  enough, 
the  cynic  boasts  of  his  broadmindedness,  which  is  a  rather  paradoxical 
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remark  to  be  sure,  for  its  amplitude,  in  his  case,  is  always  centripetal, 
and  circumscribed  by  a  very  small  circle  of  sympathies. 

Cynics  are  not  healthy  intellectually,  they  lack  the  wholesome 
freshness  of  country  lanes ;  the  souls  of  many  of  them  have  been  stifled 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book;  self-obsession  has  crossed  the  vision  of 
numerous  others,  while  not  a  few  have  plunged  into  it  as  the  ultimate 
slough  of  the  man  who  stops  fighting. 

If  you  are  a  cynic,  you  better  wear  a  disguise  at  Christmastide,  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  forgets  your  kind  at  this  time  of  year.  The  best 
costume  you  can  don  is  to  change  your  face— open  your  eyes  wide, 
turn  your  lips  up  and  see  if  you  can  smile.  If  you  keep  at  it  long 
enough,  the  change  may  become  permanent,  you  may  be  able  really 
to  see  beyond  the  tip  of  your  nose.  See  if  you  can ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Stylus  Staff  wishes  the  Faculty,  students  and  Alumni,  as 
well  as  our  business  friends,  the  best  of  the  season’s  greetings  with  all 
joy  and  prosperity  for  the  New  Year. 


Alumni 


Well,  Brother  Alumni,  we  come  down  the  stretch  to  the  Christmas 
holidays  fairly  well  satisfied  with  ourselves.  Old  Saint  Nick  sent  one 
of  his  presents  a  month  ahead  of  time,  on  November  twenty  six,  to  be 
exact,— a  very  welcome  gift,  wasn’t  it?  Our  congratulations  go  to 
the  Association  for  the  fine  gathering  at  the  banquet  given  the  team 
at  the  Elks’,  though  we  still  insist  on  the  fact  that  Capt.  Tom  O’Brien 
gave  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  evening.  That  banquet  won’t 
be  forgotten  for  a  while  by  some  of  us ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  opinion  in  many  colleges  that 
the  principal,  and  in  many  cases,  the  only  use  to  which  Alumni  can 
be  put  is  a  pecuniary  one,  that  is  to  say,  that  Alumni  are  allowed  to 
go  their  way  until  it  becomes  a  case  of  “cash  and  quickly!”  Then 
we  call  the  Alumni.  I  suppose  we  might  hum  and  haw  about  the 
matter,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  admit  its  truth  in  a  great 
many  cases— in  others  it  is  not  so,  not  that  we  don’t  want  the  money, 
but  the  Alumni  haven’t  got  it— to  give.  What  we  want  to  say  is  a 
word  of  exhortation  anent  your  support  of  the  Harvard  debate  on 
January  the  eleventh.  To  put  it  baldly,  it  is  important  that  the 
debate  be  a  success,  financially,  if  further  debates  are  to  be  arranged. 
Being  the  first  contest  of  this  kind  in  about  thirty  years  with  the 
boys  across  the  Charles,  you  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  seats  at  Symphony  Hall.  Shall  we  see  you  there? 

We  still  have  ambitions  of  getting  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
Alumni.  We  have  been  warned  that  it  is  a  forlorn  hope.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  column  should  not  be  a  practical  bond  between 
us.  For  years  past  it  has  been  a  problem  to  fill  it,  and  it  is  not  getting 
any  better.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  become  the  President 
of  a  Bank  to  write  us.  If  you  have  anything  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  rest  of  us  B.  C.  men,  scratch  it  down  on  paper  and  mail  it. 
Make  that  our  Christmas  gift.  We  would  appreciate  it  much  more 
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than  some  of  the  vituperation  we  get  occasionally.  For  ourselves, 
let  us  extend  you  a  right  merry  wish  for  the  brightest  Christmas 
ever! 

jt 

Here  are  a  few  items  picked  up  from  everywhere  that  might 
interest  you. 

“Doc”  Crowdle,  ’15,  is  teaching  “assorted”  chemistry  at  Canisius 
College.  In  his  spare  moments  he  is  manager  of  athletics.  Now  that 
Canisius  is  back  on  our  schedule  we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
this  combination  of  “Doc”  and  “Luke”  do  it. 

j*  & 

Francis  de  Celles,  ’22,  is  now  teaching  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  He  is  giving  an  interesting  course  in  the  University 
Extension  this  winter,  and  as  a  Knight,  on  the  Degree  Staff,  he 
spends  his  few  remaining  hours  of  leisure.  We’d  call  him  a  lazy 
man,  wouldn’t  you? 

^ 

A.  Francis  Harrington,  ’12,  well  known  Boston  lawyer,  forsakes 
the  court  every  week  to  broadcast  his  University  Extension  Lectures 
on  Real  Estate  Law.  If  some  of  our  teachers  here  could  do  the  same 

they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

jf  jt 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  the  news  of  the  promotion  of 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Burke,’ 16,  as  Secretary  to  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal, 
as  well  as  Chancellor  of  the  archdiocese.  Rev.  William  V.  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  same  class  is  now  stationed  at  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Church, 
Charlestown. 

jt  jt 

Nathaniel  Hasenfus,  ’22,  is  now  a  junior  master,  teaching  at 
Boston  English  High. 

jt 

T.  Russell  Cunningham,  ’27,  is  now  connected  with  a  large 
periodical  syndicate  as  an  instructor  to  embryonic  salesmen.  You 
never  can  tell  what  a  man  like  that  will  do  with  himself! 

jt  &  <£ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  haven’t  heard  of  his  exploits  Bill 
Ohrenberger,  ’27,  spent  the  fall  giving  Cav’s  rudiments  to  the 
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youngsters  at  St.  Thomas’  high  school  in  Jamaica  Plain.  We  wonder 
if  “Ike”  helped  him  any. 


Daniel  Dinan,  ’25,  is  now  in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Herald-Traveler. 

&  & 

James  Ahern,  ’25,  is  also  doing  advertising  work  but  in  a  different 
line.  He  is  with  the  New  England  Telephone  Company. 


John  Keating,  ’26,  has  gone  into  the  small  ends,  and  has  become 
Manager  of  S.  S.  Kresge’s  Brockton  Store. 

£  St  & 


Edward  Eagen,  ’26,  is  still  pursuing  his  studies  at  Yale  Medical 
School. 


£ 


S 


If  you  have  any  insurance  to  be  taken  care  of,  supposing  that  the 
subject  is  a  good  risk  and  worth  it,  why  not  consult  Raymond  R}^an, 
’25,  who  not  only  is  in  the  business  but  is  doing  it  on  his  own  hook. 


Peter  Allemy,  ’25,  a  former  member  of  the  band,  is  now  teaching 
French  in  the  New  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys.  Isn’t  Will 
Walshe  doing  the  same? 

JS  S  J* 


Peter  McDermott,  former  art  editor  of  the  Stylus,  is  teaching 

at  East  Boston  High  School. 

s  s  s 

John  A.  Crowley,  ’26,  is  a  salesman  for  the  Ligget  Tobacco  Co. 

&  S 

Edmund  K.  Luddy,  class  of  1926,  is  teaching  Latin  and  history  at 
Chester  Pligh  School,  and  is  to  coach  basketball  and  baseball  there. 

The  B.  C.  Club  of  Washington  is  coming  right  along.  George¬ 
town  claims  not  a  few  of  our  graduates.  George  Connor,  ’25,  is  still 
hurdling  barriers  at  the  Law  School.  We  wonder  if  his  popularity  at 
Georgetown  was  caused  by  the  way  he  cheers  for  Boston  College. 
Notebook,  Watson! 
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Among  others  at  the  Washington  College  are  F.  d’Arcy  Barret, 
last  year’s  advertising  manager  of  the  Heights.  He  is  at  the  Law 
School.  Paul  Dalton  of  the  same  class,  is  at  the  Foreign  Service  School. 
George  Robertie,  canny  business  man  of  the  Stylus,  is  working  in  the 
chemistry  department,  with  his  eyes  on  a  Master’s  degree. 


If  you  go  to  Brooklyn  during  the  holidays  you  might  like  to  look 
up  Ed.  O’Malley  and  Arthur  Duffley,  exiles  from  Dorchester.  Arthur 
is  with  the  Fleischmann  people.  May  we  get  down  behind  the  desk 
and  say  that  he  is  sure  to  rise? 

&  jt 

Latest  advices  tell  us  that  Harold  Sullivan,  ’21,  has  decided  to 
come  back  to  Boston  and  reenter  the  law  business  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Edward  P.  Barry,  the  former  Lieutenant  Governor. 

&& 

William  T.  O’Halloran,  class  of  1920,  is  now  a  practising  physician 
with  offices  in  Newtonville,  Mass.  After  completing  his  medical  course 
at  Tufts  in  1924,  he  was  an  interne  at  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr. 
O’Halloran  is  at  present  on  the  Tufts  Medical  School  faculty,  teaching 
clinical  medicine  and  hematology. 

jt  jt 

Jimmie  Logue,  ’27,  the  lightweight  scapegoat  of  Cav’s  team,  is 
now  working  for  the  First  National  Stores. 

£  & 

John  Sullivan,  ’22,  Harvard  Law,  ’25,  is  now  working  for  Badger, 
Pratt,  Doyle,  and  Badger  on  State  Street,  when  he  isn’t  playing  golf. 
No,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  his  average. 

&  &  & 

Tom  Heffernan,  last  year’s  Editor  of  the  Heights,  has  joined  the 
list  of  Mr.  Gillis’  practical  pedagogues,  and  is  exercising  himself  on 
the  youngsters  at  Boston  College  High. 
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